THE OWENS COLLEGE
tion. My parents disliked examinations for young boys, and so, unlike the majority of my contemporaries at Owens, I had not taken any of the examinations of the London University which led to a degree. I was quite unsuccessful at my first attempt to get a scholarship at Trinity, and did not even qualify for an exhibition. The examiner wrote to Professor Barker and said that I should have done better if, instead of reading the higher subjects in mathematics which were not included in the examination, I had concentrated on getting a " thorough grounding " in the lower ones. This I think was true, but I am very glad that I had not done so. A " thorough training in elementary subjects " is often interpreted as reading the subjects included in the entrance scholarship examinations over and over again, and doing a great number of trivial examples in them. I had no idea of the extent to which this might be carried until I was chairman of a Royal Commission on Education, when evidence was brought before us that in some cases the boys, who were to be sent in to compete for entrance scholarships, did little in the two years before the examination but write out answers to papers set in previous examinations. Under this system the boys get more and more fed-up with mathematics the longer they are at it, while if they from time to time took up a new subject instead of revising an old one their interest in mathematics would continually increase, and they would come up to the university fresh and eager instead of stale and bored. I tried again the next year for an entrance scholarship and was successful, as I got a minor scholarship of ^75 a year together with a subsizarship which entitled me to certain allowances. I think few can have owed more to scholarships than I do, for without them I could not have stayed at Owens or gone to Trinity. I must also express my